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another : " Si fa ... I forget what . . . je te passer ai ma
main qudquepart'*

We left the fete. It was a magnificent night. The court-
yards and front rooms of Ezy seemed to be all occupied by families
drinking wine at tables on which were oil lamps. But the streets
of the village were lighted, at intervals, by electricity. We
passed out of the village, by the outskirts of the forest, over the
railways, where signals were burning, waiting for distant trains,
The moon rose, exactly like a tremendous, and tremendously
yellow, Chinese lantern.

All the time I had my wife on my arm ; she had just got ova:
an attack of neuralgia and was limp, and only not-fatigued because
she was happy. She seemed to exhale a sentiment. And
Marriott and I were exchanging jokes in the antique Chelsea
manner, and precisely in that flavour, occasionally making a
very good one. When we got home he sang songs. I thought
the words of " Come into the garden, Maud " were really very
magical for Tennyson. I regretted that Marriott, among a lot
of * moderate to fair ' songs, had not one of great style. All
his favourites were less than first-rate.

Wednesday, July
I seemed suddenly yesterday afternoon to wake up from the
industrious calm of my honeymoon. The need came over me
all of a sudden to leave my desk and go out for a walk. Al-
though I had not really been working very hard, the top of my
head felt as it feels when I have been working too hard at a serious
book. M* came with me. We walked to the other end of
Moret. Gradually I began to feel better, I said that I must
have an excursion, a movement right out of Les Sablons. She
said she perfectly understood that it would do me good to get
away from here for a bit. So we at once arranged with the
Marriotts that the males should cycle to Nemours and the women
go there by train for the day, to-day. At night I read to the
Marriotts four of my poems.
Thursday, August xst.
Marriott and I rode to Nemours yesterday through the forest.
A magnificent lunch on the terrace of the " Ecu de France ", one
of those provincial French inns with a personnel apparently very
numerous, including one or two wenches of neat and agreeable
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